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SCENE. — A  Garden,  4  and  6,  g.,  with  shrubbery  on  the 
lest — •On  the  r.h.  the  front  of  a  Handsome  House  is  seen 
through  scattering  bushes — A  Terrace  connected  with  it, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  surmounted 
with  flowers — The  side  is  in  pannels,  variously  painted  : 
on  the  last,  which  opens  with  a  spring,  is  a  group  of  the 
Three  Graces — The  walls  of  the  garden,  having  a  grated 
gate  in  the  centre,  close  the  back ;  and  a  high  hill  rises 
behind  them — Garden  chairs ,  near  the  wings,  r.  and  l. 

Enter  Phillips  and  Anselme^/fowi  house,  r. 

Phil.  Nav,  nay,  Anselme,  you  cannot  feel  as  I  do. 
For  sixteen  years  have  we  resided  in  that  quiet  spot :  the 
brook  that  runs  behind  ray  cave  has  furnished  us  with 
drink ;  the  roots  that  I  cultivated  in  my  little  garden, 
have  been  our  humble,  but  wholesome  fare ;  and  no  step, 
save  yours,  my  friend,  has  broken  upon  our  solitude. 
Thus  had  I  hoped  to  live — thus  die.  But  spiteful  fate  has 
ordained  it  otherwise,  and  I  must  leave  it  all.  However, 
for  myself,  I  have  no  fears ;  my  great  anxiety  is  for  my 
boy— my  Lubin. 

Ansel.  But,  Phillipe,  consider,  he  is  a  child  no  longer, 
unless,  indeed,  you  call  a  lad  of  eighteen  so. 

Phil.  True,  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  what  does 
he  know  of  the  snares  with  which  the  world  is  filled  ? 

Ans.  Nothing ;  nor  will  he  ever,  if  you  continue  this 
system  of  education. 

Phil.  Anselme,  Anselme,  have  I  not  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience?  Was  I  not  cheated,  duped,  made  a  fool  of? 
But  though  the  earth  abounds  with  ‘beasts  of  prey,  ready 
on  all  sides  to  spring  on  the  unwary,  yet  there  is  one  I 
tear  far  more  than  any  other. 
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Ans.  Indeed  !  but  he  is  old  enough  to  protect  himself. 
Give  him  arms,  and  teach  him  the  use  of  them. 

Phil.  Ah,  my  friend,  no  arms  are  of  avail  against  it, — 
the  strongest  warrior  yields  to  its  power. 

Ans.  What  mean  you  ? 

Phil,  (in  a  low  cautious  tone )  Woman,  woman!  A 
wolf  he  might  conquer ;  nay,  a  lion  he  could  contend  with  ; 
hut  a  woman  !  Alas !  the  poor  boy  would  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  her  lures. 

Ans.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  excuse  me,  my  dear  Phillipe ;  hut  1 
cannot  he  serious  while  you  talk  thus;  and  prav  how  long 
do  you  expect  to  keep  him  ignorant?  Nature,  aye,  nature, 
will  tell  him  that  man  was  not  made  to  live  alone. 

Phil.  And  I  tell  him  otherwise.  And  you  will  see 
whose  precepts  will  influence  him  most. 

Ans.  When  I  do  see  that,  (which,  indeed,  unless  con¬ 
vinced  by  eye-sight,  I  never  can  believe),  I  assure  you  it 
will  not  only  surprise,  hut  grieve  me.  Why,  was  the  world 
to  follow  your  dictates,  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  habitable. 
Zounds!  man,  you  would  fill  it  with  bachelors  and  old 
maids  ;  and  a  person  unfortunately  possessed  of  any  socia¬ 
ble  feeling  would  have  to  hang  himself,  in  his  own  defence. 

Phil.  Does  marriage  secure  happiness?  I  am  sure,  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  captivated  with  it.  I  had  not  been 
married  a  year  before  my  wife  ran  away,  and  then  her 
relations  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that  it  was  my  own 
fault !  and  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  receive  her  again.  But 
death  came  to  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  woman ;  and  I 
retired  in  disgust  to  this  forest. 

Ans.  Which  you  now  must  leave ;  but  come  with  me, 
my  house  shall  be  your  home,  and  you  may  here  live  as 
retired  as  you  please. 

Phil.  Aye,  but  Lubin — Anselme  you  have  a  daughter. 

Ans.  A  wild  giddy  thing,  ’tis  true  ;  but  her  governess 
can  manage  her.  I  will  not  thwart  you  purposes,  Phillipe, 
and  I'll  warrant,  if  Lubin  takes  the  old  lady  for  a  specimen, 
he  will  be  in  no  great  danger  of  falling  in  love  with  the  sex. 

Phil.  Then  he  shall  see  no  other — only  obtain  her 
assistance,  and  all  my  fears  are  at  an  end. 

Ans.  I  will  endeavour  to  win  her  by  every  means  in  my 
power. 
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Phil.  Thank  you,  my  friend,  thank  you.  I  will  re¬ 
turn,  make  some  little  arrangements,  and  then  quit  my 
dear  retirement  for  ever.  But,  Anselme,  see  that  your 
daughter  is  safe ;  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  Lubin’s  meet¬ 
ing  with  her. 

Ans.  Be  easy  on  that  score.  Phillipe  c.  and l. 

— Ah!  Ah  !  Phillipe,  Phillipe,  you  may  clothe  your  boy  in 
armour  ;  bind  him,  if  you  please  ;  but,  take  my  word  for  it, 
all  will  be  fruitless.  The  sly  little  urchin,  Cupid,  will  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  himself,  and  laugh  in  your 
face,  at  these  foolish  precautions.  But,  I  must  ascertain 
the  hour  when  I  may  expect  them,  and  then  to  prepare 
Gertrude  for  the  boy’s  arrival.  Exit  c.and  l. 

Eliza  enters  from  the  house ,  3  e.r.,  with  small  work  basket; 
after  looking  cautiously  in,  she  shuts  the  door. 

Eliza.  So,  what  with  pickling  and  preserving,  my  old 
governess  is  well  engaged.  My  father  is  gone  out,  and 
now  I  am  determined  to  discover  this  secret  door.  Let  me 
see.  (runs  to  the  terrace )  It  was  hereabouts  my  governess 
came ;  and  when  she  put  her  hand  upon  this  picture,  a 
door  flew  open,  through  which  she  went  into  my  chamber. 
But  bless  me!  I  see  nothing — no  lock,  no  handle.  Stay, 
what  have  we  hear  ?  It  is,  yes  it  is  a  button.  I’ve  found 
it,  I’ve  found  it.  (presses  the  button — door  flies  open)  So,  this 
is  the  way — now  to  shut  it,  for  fear  of  being  surprised. 
(closes  door,  and  comes  forward)  At  last,  then  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  it.  What  a  relief  !  Ever  since  yesterday,  I  have 
been  dying  to  find  it  out, —  not  a  wink  could  I  sleep  last 
night,  for  thinking  of  it.  Very  well,  madam  governess,  so 
then  you  have  a  secret  door  in  my  chamber ;  but  I’ve 
caught  you  ;  and  yet  why  should  she  use  it  ?  Perhaps,  to 
see  me  sleep.  No — I  believe  I  do  that  like  every  one  else  ; 
or  to  watch  if  I  am  idle.  0  no ! — for  I  show  her  mv  work 
every  day.  What  then  can  it  mean  ?  It  must  be  delight¬ 
ful  ;  for  I  am  sure,  if  it  was  otherwise,  she  would  make  me 
learn  it  directly.  What  shall  I  do  ?  My  dear  papa  would 
tell  me.  But  then  the  old  cross  thing  never  quits  my  side 
when  he  is  here.  Heigh  ho  !  it  is  a  great  shame,  that  it 
is,  to  keep  me  in  such  ignorance.  Here  am  I  almost 
seventeen,  and  I  scarcely  know  anything  at  all,  and  am  quite 
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certain  I  do  not  know  one  half  of  what  is  done  in  the 
world ;  and  while  the  village  girls  run  and  skip  and  dance 
about  the  fields,  I  am  stuck  up  in  this  narrow  garden,  or 
locked  up  in  my  chamber.  Well,  I  know  this  much,  I  can 
never  be  happy  while  I  am  so  ignorant. 

Gertrude  appears  at  the  door,  3  e.r. 

— Ah !  there  she  comes — now  for  a  scolding.  ( takes  work 
from  her  basket) 

Gert.  {aside)  HowJ  Eliza  out  so  soon  !  What  can  the 
child  be  about — some  curiosity  I’ll  warrant,  {aloud)  What 
are  you  doing,  miss  ? 

Eliza.  Working,  governess. 

Gert.  You  have  quitted  your  chamber  very  early  this 
morning,  very  early  indeed. 

Eliz.  Yes,  ma’am,  very  early. 

Gert.  And  why  did  you  do  it,  miss  ? 

Eliza.  Only  to  take  the  fresh  air,  governess. 

Gert.  Take  the  fresh  air? — you  shouldn’t  do  it  miss. 
It  spoils  the  complexion.  Have  you  learn’t  your  lessons  ? 

Eliza.  O  yes,  I  know  them  all. 

Gert.  This  is  very  strange — you  are  not  accustomed  to 
study  so  quickly. 

Eliza.  I  am  anxious  to  learn,  ma’am. 

Gert.  Perhaps  so,  but  this  wonderful  anxiety  has  seized 
you  rather  suddenly,  methinks.  {they  seat  themselves  to  work) 
Have  you  seen  any  one  this  morning  ? 

Eliza.  No  one — {aside) — what  a  sweet  humour  she  is 
in  ?  I’ll  plague  her  a  little — {aloud) — it  seems  to  me,  papa 
went  out  very  early. 

Gert.  Yes. 

Eliza.  Do  you  know  what  called  him,  ma’am  ? 

Gert.  His  business,  I  should  suppose,  miss. 

Eliza.  Likely — but  what  can  he  have  to  do  so  soon  ? 

Gert.  What  is  that  to  you,  miss  ? 

Eliza.  Oh,  nothing  at  all — only  it  grieves  me,  I  declare, 
to  see  everything  about  the  house  left  to  you — your  fatigue 
must  be  so  great.  Don’t  you  think  papa  ought  to  get  some 
one  to  assist  you  ? 

Gert.  Perhaps  you  think  yourself  competent  to  the 
task  ?  Silence,  hussev,  and  continue  your  work.  To 
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manage  girls,  now  a  days,  requires  the  patience  of  a  saint. 

Eliza.  But  my  dear,  sweet ,  good-natured  governess,  just 
answer  me  one  question — now  will  you  ?  The  world  is  very 
old,  is  it  not  ? 

Gert.  Yes. 

Eliza.  And  every  one  it  dies  ? 

Gert.  Well ! 

Eliza.  And  yet  there’s  no  end  to  the  people  ?  how  is 
that  ? 

Gert.  How  is  that  ?  How — that  is  a  subject  to  which 
your  studies  are  not  directed,  and  upon  which  1  cannot  give 
you  the  slightest  information. 

Eliza.  Well,  but  governess — dear  governess — do  answer 
me  this  question ! 

Gert.  What  is  it  ? 

Eliza.  1  have  heard  you,  or  my  father,  sometimes  name 
a  husband — what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  What  is  a 
husband  ? 

Gert.  He  is  a  tyrant — a  traitor,  a  fool,  a  knave — a 
brute. 

Eliza.  What  a  pity  !  But  where,  or  how,  can  a  person 
get  one  ? 

Gert.  I  don’t  know — I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
such  matters. 

Eliza.  Oh,  dear  me,  how  I  should  like  to  see  one  of 
these  horrible  wretches — only  through  curiosity.  How  are 
they  to  be  found  ? 

Gert.  You  will  know  all  about  it  in  good  time. 

Eliza.  I  think — a — governess  may  I  not  have  one  ? 

Gert.  No,  child. 

Eliza.  No — am  I  not  old  enough  ? 

Gert.  Silence,  I  say,  and  leave  off  talking  about  such 
foolish  things.  I  should  like  to  know  who  has  been  putting 
this  nonsense  into  your  head.  Let  us  think  preparing 
something  for  father  Phillipe,  he  will  be  here  presently,  it 
is  his  gathering  day. 

Eliza.  Oh !  yes,  that  I  will,  he  looks  such  a  good  old 
man  ? 

Gert.  Good  ? — yes,  like  all  the  sex  !  an  old  hypocrite. 
He  comes  begging  here  when  he  might  have  supported 
himself.  * 
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Eliza.  Is  he  rich  ? 

Gert.  He  was  so,  but  your  father  knows  more  of  him 
than  any  one  else. 

Eliza.  He  was  too  generous  then  ? 

Gert.  No — it  was  not  his  generosity  that  brought  him 
to  the  state  he  is  in — it  was  a  foolish  idea  he  had  imbibed, 
and  that  in  a  great  measure  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 
Ah  !  if  he  had  known  me  when  l  had  the  care  of  his  wife, 
(she  sighs )  it  would  not  have  been  so  with  him. 

Eliza,  (aside)  Now  I  shall  find  out  something — was  he 
a  bad  man  ? 

Gert.  Much  worse,  he  was  a  jealous  fool. 

Eliza.  Jealous!  of  whom  ! 

Gert.  Of  whom  ?  of  his  wife  to  be  sure. 

Eliza,  (aside)  Now  for  it.  Did  she  like  any  one  better  ? 

Gert.  No — he  tormented  her  so,  that  at  last - 

Eliza.  Aye  !  at  last  ? 

Gert.  What,  miss,  dare  you  to  repeat  my  words? 

Eliza.  No,  governess,  I  will  never  do  so  again. 

Gert.  It  is  not  proper  for  girls  like  you  to  chatter  to 
one  of  three  times  your  age.  If  you  do  so  again — plague  of 
my  life — there — there  is  your  father  returned. 

They  rise — Anselm e  appears  at  the  gate  centre — 
Eliza  runs  to  open  it, 

Eliza.  Good  morning,  my  dear  papa. 

Ans.  (embracing  her)  Good  morning,  my  love.  Why, 
Gertrude,  you  seem  displeased — what,  I  suppose  some  little 
quarrel  with  Eliza  ? 

Gert.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  Sir - 

Ans.  Nay,  nay,  never  mind  it  now, — I  have  something 
of  importance  to  communicate  to  you. 

Gert.  To  me  ? — go  to  your  chamber,  miss. 

Eliza.  And  to  me  too,  papa  ? 

Ans.  Oh,  no — go  to  your  chamber,  my  dear. 

Eliza,  (coaxing)  But,  papa - 

Gert.  Don’t  stand  whimpering  there — go  this  instant, 
miss — go,  I  say.  This  child  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

Eliza.  Well,  I’m  going,  governess,  (aside)  So,  here’s 
something  worth  knowing — I’ll  keep  a  good  look  out,  how¬ 
ever.  Exit  into  house ,  r.h. 
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Ans.  Gertrude,  you  are  too  severe  with  my  poor  little 
Eliza.  I  cannot  approve  of  it, 

Gert.  You  ought  to  thank  me,  Sir — it  is  a  violence  1 
do  my  own  feelings,  in  training  your  child  to  virtue,  and 
teaching  her  to  avoid  those  dangers  that  beset  us  on  every 
side. 

Ans.  Dangers!  What  dangers? 

Gert.  The  dangers  of  flattery — the  insinuating,  se¬ 
ducing,  diabolical  tongue  of  man. 

Ans.  By  your  asperity,  Gertrude,  T  should  suppose  you 
have  had  much  to  contend  against.  Pray,  did  mankind  ever 
treat  vou  ill  ? 

y 

Gert.  Me!  Oh,  no,  Sir,  T  thank  my  stars  there  was 
always  something  about  me  that  repelled  and  chilled  the 
gaze  of  licentiousness. 

Ans.  Egad  !  I  should  think  so — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Gert.  Very  well.  Sir — laugh  on.  But,  let  me  tell  you, 
I  have  always  hated  the  filthy  creatures,  as  much  as  I 
now  do. 

Ans.  Well,  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  it — for  I  am  going 
to  give  you  an  excellent  opportunity  of  exerting  this  terri¬ 
ble  hatred.  You  know  that  brother  Phillipe  has  a  son, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Gert.  Very  well,  Sir, 

Ans.  This  man,  so  sensible,  and  well  informed  on 
all  subjects  but  one,  has  been  a  hermit  ever  since  the 
death  of  his  wife,  and  has  secluded  his  son,  from  earliest 
infancy,  in  the  forest  that  skirts  our  mountains. 

Gert.  Yes,  Sir. 

Ans.  There  to  preserve  him  from  the  misfortunes  which 
he  himself  perpetually  bewails  he  has  carefully  concealed 
from  him  even  the  existence  of  women. 

Gert.  Very  wise  indeed  ;  and  pray,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  ? 

Ans.  Listen  ;  I  have  seen  brother  Phillipe  to-day — his 
age  and  infirmities  increase,  and  circumstances  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should,  at  last,  expose  his 
darling  boy  to  the  dangerous  regard  of  the  fair  sex. 

Gert.  The  simpleton ! 

Ans.  But  in  this  difficulty,  to  lessen  the  danger  as  much 
as  possible,  he  is  anxious  that  his  son  should  have  his  first 
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interview  with  an  elderly  lady,  whose  charms  are  rather  in 
their  decline,  ( significantly ) 

Gert.  Vastly  sensible  indeed. 

Ans.  Yes,  ;one  who  would  torment,  frighten,  and,  in 
short,  inspire  him  with  such  a  lasting  dislike  to  the  sex, 
that  he  would  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  be  en- 
trapt  by  their  blandishments. 

Gert.  The  dolt. 

Ans.  And,  my  dear  Gertrude,  for  this  important  office, 
he  has  chosen  you. 

Gert.  What  do  I  hear  ?  me  !  But  ’tis  exactly  like  him, 
all  his  schemes  are  equally  wise;  and  this  one  will  just 
prove  as  fortunate  as  the  secret  door  there,  that  he  had 
made,  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  lady.  Me  indeed  !  a 
pretty  task  to  impose  upon  me  ! 

Ans.  Nay,  Gertrude,  be  not  angry  ;  it  can  do  you  no 
injury;  you  know  we  are  all  acquainted  with  the  sweetness 
of  your  disposition  ;  and  it  will  only  serve  to  heighten  our 
admiration,  by  letting  us  see  how  well  you  can  assume 
another  character.  Come,  come,  you  will  consent — we 
may  rely  upon  you  ? 

Gert.  (aside)  Let  me  see — yes — I  shall  be  the  first — the 
first  and  only  woman  he  has  ever  seen — he  must  be  smitten  ; 
besides,  notwithstanding  my  hatred  to  man — I  yet  feel  a 
little  pity  for  the  creatures — I’ll  try  it.  {aloud)  Well,.  Sir, 
through  friendship  for  you,  I’ll  undertake  the  disagreeable 
office. 

Ans.  Thank  you,  Gertrude.  Ah !  there  they  come. 
( going  up  c.)  Go  in,  and  wait  for  a  signal  to  appear;  and 
hark’ye,  see  that  Eliza  is  safe  in  her  chamber. 

Gert.  Very  well,  I’ll  warrant  she  doesn’t  get  out  to-day. 

Exit  into  house,  r.h. 

Anselme  opens  the  gate — Phillipe  enters  with 
XdLi&N,  who  emerges  from  under  the  cloak,  and 
appears ,  covered  with  a  second  one,  which  conceals 
his  head  and  body. 

Phil.  Thank  heaven!  we  are  safe  at  last.  What  toil, 
trouble,  and  fatigue  have  I  endured  to  accomplish  my  ends. 
But  I  have  succeeded,  and  Lubin  has  not  seen  a  single 
person. 
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Lubin.  Who  are  you  speaking  to,  father  ?  It  is  a  very 
disagreeable  thing  to  hear  and  not  see. 

Phil.  My  dear  boy,  you  shall  be  satisfied — I  now  return 
you  the  use  of  your  eyes — ( takes  off  the  cloak) — to  give  you 
a  second  father. 

«— -“Lubin.  Anselme !  another  father  !  What,  then,  it  is  the 
custom  in  these  parts  to  have  two  ?  And  will  you  be  my 
father,  also?  Now  do,  for  I  feel  I  shall  love  you.  Nay, 
I  love  you  already — where  do  you  live  ? 

Ans.  Here. 

_ Lubin.  What  a  sweet  place  ! — and  are  you  alone  ? 

(Phillips  signs  to  Anselme  to  be  cautious.) 

Ans.  No. 

—Lubin.  Who  lives  with  you  ? 

Phil.  His  children. 

- Xubin.  Oh,  do  let  me  see  them. 

Phil.  By-and-bye  you  shall. 

■■’-Lubin.  Oh,  father,  every  thing  I  ask  for,  you  say  I  shall 
have  by-and-bye ;  but  I’m  sure  that  by-and-bye  seems  to 
be  gone-by,  for  I  have  never  seen  it  yet.  In  the  forest  I 
have  met  with  nothing  but  birds  and  beasts.  I  must  see 
your  children — my  heart  tells  me  that  I  shall  cherish  them. 
Father,  is  this  the  city  ? 

Phil.  No,  my  boy. 

___Xubin.  ( running  up  the  stage)  Oh,  do  look  there — 
(Phillipe  appears  alarmed) — how  many  beautiful  objects  ! 
Come,  father  do  come,  and  see  them,  (lie  returns,  and 
continues  gazing  around  him  with  avidity.  Phillipe  and 
Lubin  endeavour ,  in  a  dumb  show,  to  moderate  his  transports , 
and  accidently  directs  his  attention  from  the  terrace.  Eliza 
enters  from  the  secret  door  in  wall,  which  she  softly  closes ) 
Eliza,  {aside)  They  were  so  anxious  to  lock  me  up,  that 
1  knew  something  mysterious  must  be  going  forward.  My 
dear  little  secret  door  ;  how  lucky  it  was  I  discovered  you. 
Let  me  see — father  Phillipe  with  my  father,  and  a  young 
man.  Who  can  it  be  !  I’ll  listen,  and  trv  to  find  out. 
( conceals  herself  behind  one  of  the  scattered  bushes) 

Ans.  There  go,  now,  Lubin,  and  amuse  yourself  in  the 
garden.  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  father — go,  my  boy,  and 
see  the  fish-ponds  and  flowers.  _ Exit  Lubin,  2  e.l. 
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Eliza,  (aside)  So  Phillipe  has  a  son.  Well,  that  I  knew 
not  before. 

Phil.  ( cautiously )  Is  your  daughter  safely  locked  up  ? 

A  ns.  Perfectly  so. 

Phil.  Now  tell  me  your  success — will  Gertrude  act  her 
part  ? 

Ans.  Doubt  it  not.  She  seems  to  hate  the  male  sex  so 
heartily  that  Lubin,  before  she  has  finished  her  task  with 
him,  will  return  it  cordially,  I’ll  answer  for  it. 

Eliza,  (aside)  Oh,  heavens  !  What  a  shame. 

Ans.  But  let  me  dissuade  you  my  dear  friend; — you 
may  rely  upon  it,  your  efforts  are  useless. 

Phil.  Never  mind,  never  mind,  Anselme  ;  my  resolu¬ 
tion  is  taken,  and  you  cannot  change  it.  Only  instruct 
Gertrude  to  be  as  ill-natured  as  possible 

Ans.  She  does  not  require  much  instruction  on  that 
point. 

Phil.  Nay,  tell  her  not  to  hesitate,  even  to  strike  him, 
if  necessary ;  anything  to  inspire  him  with  a  lively  and 
eternal  disgust  to  the  sex. 

Ans.  I  assure  you  she  will  acquit  herself  to  admiration. 

Phil.  Very  well.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  suit  Lubin 
to  our  purposes — here  he  comes. 

Enter  Lubin,  2  e.l. 

— Lubin.  Well,  father,  are  you  ready  ?  When  shall  we 
■go  to  the  city  ? 

Phil.  Let  us  rest  ourselves  now,  and  we  will  decide  upon 
that. 

Lubin.  By-and-bye,  I  suppose. 

Exeunt  Phillipe  and  Lubin,  into  house ,  3  e.r. 

Ans.  (following)  Alas,  poor  PhTtlipe,  how  I  pity  him. 

Exit  r.h.  3  h. 

Eliza,  (coming  forward)  And  how  I  hate  him !  Who 
ever  heard  the  like  ?  To  conceal  the  existence  of  woman 
from  the  boy,  until  now,  and  then  to  let  him  meet  with 
none  but  the  most  disagreeable.  Poor  fellow !  How  I 
feel  for  you;  but,  alas  !  if  you  see  no  one  but  my  governess 
their  ends  will  be  completely  answered — I  don't  know  how 
it  is — I  havescarcelv  seen  him,  and  vet  I  feel  a  strange  sort 
of  pity  in  my  breast,  that  I  never  before  experienced  for 
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any  one.  No  doubt,  it  is  because  he  is  so  young,  and  so 
unfortunate.  If  I  could  but  speak  to  him  for  a  moment,  I 
would  undeceive  him — but  how  to  do  it  ?  They  will  not 
quit  his  side  ;  however,  they  think  I  am  safe  in  my  chamber, 
and  will  not  suspect  me.  Let  us  see. 

Lubin.  {appears  at  an  open  window,  r.)  Oh!  What  is 
that  ? 

Eliza,  (l.)  ’Tis  he.  {she  signs  to  him)  If  he  could  but 
come  down — ves,  I  hear  him.  (a  noise  is  heard  in  the  house . 
Eliza  attempts  to  regain  the  secret  door,  hut  cannot  succeed) 
Ah  !  I  must  conceal  myself  in  the  garden.  Exit  3  e.l. 

Phillipe  appears  at  door,  trying  to  restrain  Lubin. 

Phil.  My  dear  Lubin,  do  calm  yourself. 

— — Lubin.  Oh !  what  was  it  that  I  saw  ?  Where  can  it  be  ? 

Phil.  How  he  trembles  !  That  unlucky  window,  what 
imprudence  to  leave  it  open.  But,  my  boy,  what  hast  thou 
seen  ? 

r^rLuBiN.  I’ve  seen — a  something— such  a  beautiful  thing — 
so  handsome — such  eyes — oh  ! — {sighs) — father — father  ! 
What  was  it  ?  It  was  more  handsome  than  a  boy;  and  it 
moved  as  if  it  walked,  but  I  could  not  see  its  legs. 

Phil.  It  is  a  woman  he  has  seen,  I’ve  no  doubt  of  it. 
Ah  !  that  unfortunate  window  ? 

Lubin.  Never  was  there  anything  so  handsome,  it  had 

very  much  the  appearance  of  a  little  boy  ;  however, 

now  I  look  at  mvself,  I  find  a  little  bov  is  not  so  de- 

*  * 

licate,  nor  half  so  pretty.  No  !  it  was  not  a  boy  ; — 
but  what  was  it  then  ?  Might  it  not  be  one  of  those 
wonderful  things  I  know  nothing  of,  and  which  I  am  so 
anxious  to  know  all  about  ?  Oh,  my  father,  you  know  what 
that  heavenly  creature  is — pray  tell  me  ? 

Phil.  Lubin,  Lubin,  I  have  told  you  before  that  your 
impatience  and  vain  curiosity  will  cause  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  What  you  think  you  have  seen  is — is  nothing — 
nothing  child. 

JjUbin,  Nothing — you  are  deceiving  me  no\y  father.  It 
was  certainly  something  father,  and  alive  too,  and  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  nature  ;  for  it  has  made  such  an  impression  on  imv 
senses  !  I  tremble,  I  am  all  over  cold,  and  I  feel  within 
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me,  as  if  I  had  lost  something - ( laying  his  hand  on  his 

breast) 

Phil,  {aside)  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  him — what  is  to  be  done  ?  ( to  Lubin)  Listen, 
Lubin,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  let  you  see  what  you  have 
so  early,  and  I  wishing  to  save  you  from  the  uneasiness 

and  anxiety  this  fatal  meeting  has  caused  in  you - 

Lubin-.  What !  then  I  have  not  been  deceived  ?  it  was 


something  ? 

Phil.  NoJ  no  you  have  not — it  was,  it  was - 

— Lubin.  And  what  was  the  pretty  creature  ? 

Phil.  ( embarrassed )  It  was.  (aside)  How  shall  I  answer 
him. 

Lubin.  It  was. 

Phil.  It  was — a - 

— Lubin.  Ho  not  tease  me  so — tell  me  what  it  was  ? 

Phil.  Well,  well — it  was  {aside)  a  lucky  thought.  It 
was  a  bird. 

jUbin.  A  bird ! 

Phil.  Yes,  yes! 

,ubin.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  one  like  it 
before  ? 

Phil.  No,  my  child,  you  have  not,  it  is  a  kind  of  bird 
that  never  frequents  woods  and  forests  ;  it  is  only  contented 
to  live  in  large  towns  and  cities. 

Lubin.  How  pretty  it  was  ;  does  it  ever  talk  ? 

Phil.  Talk — oh!  yes,  it  talks  fast  enough. 

—-Lubin.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Phil.  A  thousand  sweet  things  ;  it  says  the  most 
pleasing  things  you  ever  heard. 

- Lubin.  Oh  !  my  father,  if  so,  take  one  home  with  you 

for  me  to  play  way  with,  I  should  like  to  have  one  so  much, 
and  I  will  never  ask  you  to  take  me  to  the  great  town 
again. 

Phil.  This  is  what  I  expected,  my  dear  Lubin,  you 
must  know  that  this  bird,  which  nature  has  formed  so 
lovely,  so  perfect,  so  enchanting,  is  also  very  wicked,  un¬ 
grateful,  and  dangerous. 

— •  Lubin.  Oh,  heavens  !  is  it  possible  ? 

Phil.  I  know  it  from  experience. 
iUBiN.  Have  vou  had  one  then  ?  . 
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Phil.  Yes,  to  my  sorrow. 

'““'Lubin.  What  has  it  done  to  you  ? 

Phil.  Done  to  me — a  great  deal  of  harm. 

— — Lubin.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  one  so  lovely,  to  be  wicked, 
and  harm  you.  Perhaps,  father,  you  did  not  know  how  to 
tame  it  properly  ? 

Phil.  Tame  it  ?  that’s  impossible. 

.Lubin.  Ah  !  my  father,  let  me  have  one  for  myself — 


choose  a  young  one  for  me,  and  I  promise  you  I’ll  tame  it. 
I  will  caress  it  so  much,  that  I  will  make  it  love  me,  and 
accustom  it  to  follow  me  about  the  woods  ;  I  will  lead  it 
out  to  feed  in  the  shade  by  the  river’s  side,  and  teach  it 
to  sing  all  my  pretty  songs ;  and  it  shall  play  with  me  all 
day,  and  sleep  with  me  all  night. 

Phil,  (aside)  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  him.  Well, 
Lubin,  well,  since  you  wish  to  see  and  have  one  of  these 
birds,  your  wish  shall  be  gratified,  but  believe  me,  my  dear 
boy,  you  will  repent  your  folly. 

Enter  Anselme  from  the  house,  n. 

Phil.  Well,  Anselme  ? 

A  ns.  All  is  ready,  and  we  only  wait  for  your  orders. 

Phil.  I  will  inform  you  first  of  my  success  with  Lubin. 
(to  Lubin)  Since  thy  curiosity,  boy,  will  not  yield  to  my 
advice,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  you  shall  see  one  of 
these  birds — (Anselme  whispers) — you  shall  be  alone  with 
it ;  but,  remember,  it  is  against  my  wish  that  you  should 
be  exposed  to  snch  dangers.  So  take  care  you  are  not 
deceived. 

— -Lubin.  I  fear  nothing,  father. 


Anselme  and  Phillipe  enter  the  house ,  r. 

- 1  am  going  to  see  one  close  to  me — what  a  treat  it  will 

be  ?  But  I  shall  be  without  any  protector  should  it  attempt 
to  harm  me ; — never  mind,  I  have  tamed  wolves  and  foxes — 
so  courage,  Lubin — don’t  be  afraid  of  a  bird. 

Eliza,  (appears from  l.u.e.)  He  is  alone  ?  I  will  go  to 
him.  (a  noise  of  footsteps  in  the  house)  Ah !  some  one  is 
coming,  (withdraiving) 

Lubin.  I  here  it  coming.  ( Enter  Gertrude  from  house) 
Ah !  there  it  is,  but  not  have  so  pretty  and  interesting  as 
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the  other,  (he  withdraws  from  it,  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
surprise) 

Gert.  (aside)  They  will  not  come  and  listen  to  me,  so 
I  shall  be  able  to  say  what  I  like  to  him,  (she  looks  at 
him)  He  has  not  yet  seen  a  woman,  so  1  must  please  him 
by  speaking  kindly  to  him  ;  and,  if  I  succeed,  it  will  be  a 
triumph  for  me  to  be  revenged  of  the  impertinent  jokes  of 
Mr.  Anselme.  (she  puts  on  a  pleasing  air,  and  approaches 
him,  he  avoids  her)  Lubin,  my  pretty  Lubin  ? 

- Lubin.  ( shakes  his  cap  at  her  to  drive  her  away)  Shoo  ! 

shoo  !  shoo  !  What  do  you  want  ? 

Gert.  To  make  you  happy. 

- Lubin.  Oh!  dont  come  near  me! 

Gert.  Why  ? 

_ Lubin.  You  frighten  me  so. 

Gert.  What  is  there  about  me  that  frightens  you  ? 
____JLubin.  Every  thing. 

Gert.  (aside)  The  little  brute  ! — he  is  already  a  man  in 
his  manners,  (aloud)  But  Lubin,  my  pretty  Lubin. 

_ Jjubin.  Go  away.  I  don’t  like  you — you  have  not  been 

tamed  properly — I  see  that. 

Gert.  (aside)  Tamed  I  what  does  he  mean?  (aloud) 
Dear  Lubin,  you  do  not  know  me  yet ;  when  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  each  other,  this  fear  will  wear  off.  You 
will  like  me  very  much,  depend  upon  it. 

- _ Jjubin.  No,  no,  I  never  can  like  you ;  we  are  not 

made  for  one  another  at  all — so  fly  away  as  quick  as  you 
can. 

Gert.  But,  my  sweet  boy,  only  turn  those  eyes  towards 
me — look  in  mine,  and  there  read  my  secret.  Come,  come 
to  these  arms,  and  receive  the  vow  I  make,  never  to  love  any 
but  thee. 

►^-.Lubin.  What !  to  your  arms  ! — you  are  just  the  wicked 
bird  my  father  described. 

Gert.  Base,  ungrateful  serpent !  you  sting  the  bosom 
that  would  cherish  you — you  deserve  your  fate — and  I  am 
to  blame  for  feeling  a  favourable  sentiment  for  you.  But, 
since  you  will  not  accept  my  friendship,  you  shall  feel  the 
weight  of  my  resentment.  I'll  be  revenged,  rely  on  it. 
Ah,  you  little  viper ! 

Sirikes  him  with  her  fan,  and  exit  Gertrude,  r.k.  3  e. 
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ubin,  in  affright,  has  gradually  a-pproached  the 
terrace,  and  as  Gertrude  goes  out,  he  throws 
himself  upon  a  hank,  in  deep  distress. 


— -Gubin.  Fool  that  I  was  !  Why  did  I  not  follow  mv 
father’s  advice?  Bat,  then,  who  would  have  thought  this 
bird  so  wicked  ? 


Enter  Eliza,  cautiously  behind,  e.  3  l. 

Eliza.  She  has  gone,  poor  Lubin  !  how  much  he  is  dis¬ 
tressed — my  heart  bleeds  for  him — yet  I  dare  not  approach, 
lest  after  what  he  had  seen  he  may  flv  me  in  affright. 

Lubin.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  shall  I  hide  myself? 
(his  eyes  rest  upon  the  pannel  on  which  the  Three  Graces  are 
painted)  Ah  !  what  do  I  see  ?  Here  are  three  of  them— 
what  forms  ! — what  sweetness  in  their  countenance  ! — 
who  r — who  would  not  be  deceived  ?  But  ’tis  all  false  ; 
and  the  very  sight  of  them  enrages  me.  Perfidious,  de¬ 
ceitful  creatures  I  will  be  revenged  of  you.  (he  strikes 
violently  on  the  picture,  the  door  flies  open,  he  draws  hack) 

Eliza,  (aside)  Oh!  heavens,  what  a  passion  he  is  in. 

Lubin.  A  door! — I  did  not  perceive  it,  where  does  it 
lead  to  ?  (he  looks  in)  Oh  my ! — what  a  pretty  place. 

He  enters,  and  Eliza  comes  forward. 

Eliza.  Oh  !  dear,  he  is  gone  into  my  chamber.  If  I 
call  him — no — my  governess  has  put  him  into  such  a 
passion  ;  besides  we  might  be  overheard ;  and  if  I  let 
him  escape  me  this  time — if  I  leave  him  he  is  lost. 
How  shall  I  act !  Ah  !  an  excellent  thought  !  I  must  tell 
a  terrible  big  story — that  will!  be  very  wrong  ;  nevermind, 
it  is  to  do  a  good  action,  my  father  will  forgive  me  for  it. 
First  let  me  shut  the  door — (she  shuts  it,  and  then  cries  out 
loud) — father!  governess!  help,  help !  make  haste,  help! 

Enter  Anselme,  Phillipe,  and  Gertrude  ,  from  thehouse. 

Phil.  Eliza  here — Where  is  my  boy  Lubin  ! 

Gert.  What  do  you  do  here,  miss ;  how  came  you  here. 

Ans.  You  were  in  your  chamber,  my  daughter;  how 
did  you  get  out  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Eliza.  My  dear  father,  I  heard  my  governess  just  now 
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quarrelling  with,  and  threatening  to  beat  a  young  man  ; 
and  afterwards  I  heard  a  great  noise,  which  was  the  same 
young  man  my  governess  was  quarrelling  with,  beating 
violently  against  that  picture,  abusing  the  persons  it  repre¬ 
sented,  when,  to  my  surprise,  a  door  flew  open,  which  led 
into  my  chamber  ; — it  did  frighten  me  so  you  don't  know, 
particularly  when  the  young  man  entered — so  I  ran  out  as 
fast  as  I  could,  thinking  it  was  a  thief,  and  called  out  as 
loud  as  I  could  for  help — he  appeared  equally  alarmed  at 
seeing  me,  and  in  an  instant  climbed  that  tree  and  jumped 
over  the  wall  ;  I  thought  it  was  a  robber,  and  called  out  for 
help.  ( aside )  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  story  ! 

Ans.  (to  Phillips)  I  forsaw  all  this. 

Phil.  My  dear  boy  is  gone.  Oh!  Lubin,  where  are 
you.  Oh!  Gertrude,  Gertrude,  where  is  my  boy  ? 

Ans.  Let  us  loose  no  time,  but  haste  to  look  for  him. 
Phillipe,  you  take  the  road  to  your  grotto — you,  Gertrude, 
go  as  fast  as  you  can  to  the  village,  and  alarm  all  our 
neighbours  ;  and  I  will  take  towards  the  city — come,  come. 

They  exit  through  gate. 

Eliza.  Ecod  !  I've  sent  them  on  a  pretty  chase.  ( looking 
after  them)  There  they  go — poor  brother  Phillipe!  how  he 
waddles  along.  Now  will  I  liberate  my  prisoner ;  I  must 
act  with  caution,  however,  or  he  may  fly  indeed,  (she 
opens  the  door ,  and  retires  bthind  the  shrubbery  at  the  back 
of  die  stage.) 

— LJLubin.  (enters  cautiously  from  the  terrace)  The  place  is 
so  still,  I  think  I  may  venture  forth.  Now  the  tumult  of 
my  passion  has  partly  subsided,  the  image  of  that  sweet 
bird,  which  I  saw  but  for  an  instant,  returns  with  full  force 
to  my  bosom.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  heard  and  seen, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  this  creature,  so  fair  in  form, 
can  possess  so  bad  a  heart.  Besides,  my  father  has  often 
told  me,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  men — why 
should  there  not  be  the  same  between  birds  ?  And  yet,  I 
am  sure,  I  should  be  afraid  to  meet  one  again. 

Eliza,  (advancing  l.,  in  a  soft  tone)  Lubin,  dear  Lubin. 

Lubin.  (alarmed)  Ah!  "What  voice  is  that l  Oh!  it’s 
the  bird  ! 

She  comes  forward — Lubin  sees  her,  he  starts. 
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Eliza,  (aside)  Ah  !  he  does  not  shun  me.  Now  shall 
I  be  able  to  convince  him  we  are  not  all  wicked. 

— « "Lubin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  mischievous;  I  will  try  it. 
(to  Eliza,  whistling  for  her  to  approach )  Come  nearer 
lovelv  creature,  and  tell  me  what  you  are? 

Eliza,  (aside)  Alas!  how  my  heart  seems  to  beat;  I 
do  not  feel  mvself  to  be  the  same  person— what  can  it  be  ? 

" .  Lubin.  Pray  tell  me  if  you  are  a  good  bird  ? 

Eliza.  Bird  !  bird  !  I’m  not  a  bird. 

Lubin.  How  !  not  a  bird  ? 


Eliza.  No. 

- Lubin.  What  are  you  then  ? 

Eliza.  Why— I — I — I  am  a  woman. 

— -Lubin.  A  woman  ! — a  woman  !  (aside,  thinTcing )  Now  1 
recollect  my  father  used  to  complain  bitterly  of  them,  and 
would  never  tell  me  any  thing  about  them — (to  Eliza) — 
and  what  is  a  woman  ? 

Eliza.  It  is  a  sweet,  amiable  and  pretty  creature,  they 
would  make  you  hate. 

- - Lubin.  Aye !  and  are  you  really  a  woman  ? 

Eliza.  Undoubtedly,  i  am - 

--Lubin.  And  a  good  one  too  ? 

Eliza,  I  hope  so. 

_ _ Lubin.  And  are  you  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty  ? 

Eliza.  Yes. 

— Lubin.  But  mv  father  has  told  me - 

j 

Eliza.  That  we  are  a  sort  of  bad  bird,  and  has  made 
you  live  with  him  in  the  forest  because  you  should  not  dis¬ 
cover  tnere  were  any  of  us  living  in  the  world.  To-day  he 
deceived  you  by  persuading  you  that  we  are  all  bad 
creatures,  and  would  do  you  some  harm,  and  all  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  he  does  not  wish  you  to  be  in 
love,  nor  become  a  husband  ? 

-Lubin.  Oh!  how  I  thank  you  for  this — 1  do  not  doubt 
a  word  you  say;  but  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  being  in 
love — and  a  husband  ? 

Eliza.  Alas  !  I  scarcely  know  anything  about  either  of 
them  vet ;  for  that  cross,  ugly,  old  creature  who  spoke  to 
you  and  frightened  you  so  much  this  morning,  and  who  is 
also  a  woman,  has  refused  to  tell  me  anything  about  them, 
in  spite  of  all  my  entreaties.  She  shuts  me  up,  treats  me 
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like  a  slave ;  was  it  not  for  that,  I  should  be  better  able  to 
tell  you  more  about  it ;  but  you  shall  know  all  what  I  fancy 
they  are. 

"""“Lubin.  Oh  !  how  happy  I  shall  be,  I  shall  know  all  about 
it.  Now  speak,  I  pray  you  ;  your  voice  thrills  through 
and  through  me. 

Eliza,  (aside)  How  pretty  he  does  talk  ;  the  more  I  see 
of  him  the  better  I  like  him.  Now  this  is  what  I  think  is 
a  lover  :  it  is  a  young  handsome  amiable  man,  who  is  full  ot 
the  desire  and  power  to  please  the  dearest  object  of  his  affec¬ 
tions,  who  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  richest  treasure,  by 
some  secret  tie  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  and  which, 
1  suppose,  nothing  can  break  ;  his  heart  is  united  for  ever 
to  the  most  charming  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
which  is  one  of  us  women ;  when  he  is  near  her  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  win  her  affections,  and  endeavouring  to 
please  her  with  some  pretty  tale,  in  praise  of  her  beauty  ; 
and  should  she  be  absent  from  him,  he  is  unhappy,  and  in 
despair,  and  feels  as  if  his  life  depended  on  her  smiles  ;  if 
she  is  happy  he  is  content ;  he  is  hurt  if  she  weeps  ;  and  if 
she  is  ill  or  dies,  he  falls  sick  and  dies  too — that  is  what  l 
think  a  lover  is  ;  as  for  a  husband  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  them  at  all. 

— ■ -Lubin.  Oh  !  heavens — I  am  surely  your  lover. 

Eliza.  How! 

"—Lubin.  I  feel  all  that  you  have  just  said — I  tremble  be¬ 
fore  you  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  you  have  more  power  over  me 
than  my  father.  I  feel  as  if  my  life  depended  on  yours ; 
and  if  we  were  to  part,  I  should  die.  Oh  !  yes,  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  your  lover. 

Eliza,  (aside)  Oh  !  heaven,  what  have  I  done. 

»,XiUBiN.  Would  you  see  me  die  ? 

Eliza.  No,  Lubin;  but  perhaps,  and  for  what  we  know, 
we  have  been  doing  something  very  wrong. 

•  Lubin.  Wrong!  Oh!  no — I  am  certain  we  have  not; 
what  harm  can  so  lovelv  and  agreeable  a  creature  as  your- 
self  do. 

Eliza.  What  is  it  you  want  then  ? 

_ Lubin.  That  you  call  me  your  lover. 

Eliza,  (aside)  I  must  not  contradict  him,  or  perhaps  he 
will  think  me  ill-natured.  Well  then,  Lubin,  you  are  my 
lover. 
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-Lubin.  How  that  confession  has  relieved  me,  and  now 
my  lovely  creature — Oh  !  how  much  I  love  vou  !  (em¬ 
braces  her.) 

Eliza.  ( starts  from  him)  Lubin,  you  frighten  me. 
Lubin,  you  must  be  quiet,  or  I  will  leave  you. 

-Lubin.  Leave  me;  it  must  not  be,  I  will  follow  you 
every  where,  {kneels  to  her)  What  will  become  of  me  if 
you  forsake  me  ?  Stay  with  me  for  ever. 

Eliza.  What  a  pickle  I  am  in.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
alone  ;  I  wish  my  father  was  here. 

Anselme,  Phillipe,  and  Gertrude  appear ,  c. 

— Ah  \  it  is  him.  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  I  am  lost — Lubin  1 
Lubin  1 

She  falls  on  her  knees ,  and  both  hug  ;  in  this  situation 
Gertrude,  Anselme,  and  Phillipe  enter  and 
see  them  together  on  their  knees. 

All.  {they  exclaim  as  they  enter)  Ah!  Lubin  here! — 
Eliza  too ! 

Geetrude  threatens  Eliza. 

Phil.  Ah!  what  do  I  see — the  fabric  I  have  been  rear¬ 
ing  is  destroyed  in  a  breath  bv  two  children,  and  fifteen 
years  of  Labor’s  Lost. 

Ans.  Well  then,  Phillipe.  since  matters  have  turned  out 
so,  let  us  submit  with  a  good  grace. 

Gert.  As  for  you,  miss,  go  directly  to  your  chamber. 

Ans.  No,  no,  Gertrude,  here  your  authority  over  Eliza 
ends. 

Gert.  Oh,  very  well,  Sir — very  well — a  fine  end  your 
wise  plans  have  accomplished,  truly  I  wish  you  joy !  As 
for  you---may  you  be  married  for  fifty  vears,  and  enjoy  all 
the  vexation  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to  obtain. 

Exits  into  house. 

Phil.  Take  him,  Eliza — make  him  a  good  wife,  and 
vou'U  be  a  rare  bird  indeed. 

Ans.  ’Tis  in  vain  to  make  resistance. 

So  to  fate  submit  your  will ; 

Spite  of  bolts  and  bars  assistance, 

Nature  will  be  nature  still. 

R-  L. 

Phillipe.  Eliza  and  Lubin,  Anselme. 

embracing. 

CURTAIN. 
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